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the emphasis of resemblances, whereas the reverse procedure obtains in proving 
causal relations. "We can discover causes only by noticing the difference 
between those cases in which the cause is present and those in which it is not" 
(p. 125). Consequently the Method of Difference is the characteristic method 
here, the Joint Method and Concomitant Variations being merely variations 
of Difference. 

The test of analogical inference is motivated doubt which is defined as "a 
doubt that can point to some fact which seems to establish an analogy or a 
general rule as a basis for the doubt" (p. 166). If different analogies are 
combined to support a conclusion, we have circumstantial evidence. The test 
of this form of reasoning is again motivated doubt, also the harmony of the 
present experience with the large body of previous experience. 

A chapter on the Nature of Reasoning is followed by two chapters on the 
Authority of the Test of Truth and the Problem of Sense Perception which 
give the student an excellent introduction to further problems of philosophy 
and which, together with a good collection of exercises, bring the book to a 
c lose. Philip H. Fogel. 

Princeton University. 

Die menschliche Geistestatigkeit in der Weltentwicklung. Eine kritisch-phil- 

osophische Betrachtung des menschlichen Geistes, mit Anwendung der 

Prinzipien auf die Entwicklung der menschlichen Gesellschaft. Von 

August J. Giss. Band I. Leipzig, A. Deichert, 1910. — pp. xvii, 278. 

This work, as the author tells us in the preface, "resulted from the attempt 

to comprehend the content of the Kantian doctrine, particularly the Critique 

of Pure Reason. In this connection I have proceeded upon the following 

assumption: There are in the world's history world-ordering, spiritual activities 

{iveltordnende geistige Tatigkeiten), which have exerted a determining influence 

upon the development of the world. The Kantian Critique constitutes such 

a world-ordering, spiritual activity. It has exerted a determining influence 

upon the spiritual development of the world. But it also constitutes a human, 

spiritual activity. How is it possible that a human, spiritual activity should 

constitute a world-ordering, spiritual activity? This is the fundamental 

problem. From the standpoint of this assumption, I could consider the 

problem solved only when I succeeded in understanding the Kantian Critique 

as the product of a human, spiritual activity." 

The meaning of this rather enigmatical Problemstellung appears gradually 
as the work proceeds. The author states that his attempts to attain an 
intimate appreciation of the fundamental problems of Kant's critical labors 
were unsuccessful at the outset, that Kant's achievements constantly appeared 
to him as something superhuman, something beyond purely human possi- 
bility. That Kant's work was the product of human endeavor did not become 
fully intelligible, until it was interpreted in the light of the hypothesis that it 
really embodies two distinct systems of thought. 

These two systems of thought are the critical and the idealistic. With 
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the latter Kant's apriorism establishes an entangling alliance from which he 
struggles in vain to disengage himself. Hence the fundamental motivation 
of Kant's thinking does not find full expression. This motivation springs 
from a world-ordering, spiritual activity, which strives after an order internally 
complete, i. e., a closed system. That all possible experience necessarily 
involves a subjective element is Kant's imperishable contribution. And 
while he is not successful in the attempt to evaluate this subjective element, 
he nevertheless furnishes the key to the solution of the problem. Thus 
space and time are not a priori conditions in Kant's sense, but are ideal stand- 
ards of measurement, brought into being through the creative activity of the 
thinking subject, which employs these ideal standards to the end that it may 
introduce order, when the need arises, into the relatively undifferentiated 
experience of the preceding stage. A similar explanation applies to the whole 
of Kant's a priori machinery, as the author shows by a detailed examination 
of the Critique. Sense and thought are not different sources, but different 
levels of the ordering activity. The relation of faith and knowing is to be 
interpreted, not in Kant's sense, but in the sense that the belief in a fixed order 
is at the basis of all human knowing. 

The second part of the book consists of an application of this general stand- 
point to the social and religious development of man. The ordering activity, 
it appears, is, on the side of content, the expression of personality. It in- 
evitably takes the form of social activity, and so human history may be viewed 
as the progressive achievement of a higher world-order. The creative spirit 
in man brings into being, as the need arises, a higher type of morality and 
religion, just as the categories are brought into being in order to accomplish 
the ends of speculative activity. This view is exemplified by a survey of 
portions of Greek and Jewish history. 

According to the author, every fact is to be viewed in the light, and as an 
expression, of a world-ordering activity. But he nowhere attempts a serious 
discussion or justification of this "world-ordering activity," which is asserted 
to be fundamental to all that is. The reader finds in the book no point of 
contact with the discussions of the past decade concerning the matters which 
are brought up for consideration. With regard to this world-ordering activity, 
he is left in the dark as to its nature, its concrete content, and its necessary 
existence. Why it is necessary to appeal to a world-ordering activity in order 
to account for the reconstruction of human experience is by no means apparent. 
The author frankly assumes this at the outset, and thus saves himself the 
trouble of reflecting on the facts of struggle and adjustment. Hence the 
gratuitous hypothesis of a self-dependent, world-ordering activity, which 
constitutes, when rightly viewed, a closed system, within which all facts 
derive their being through the internal differentiations of a single principle. 
The style of the book is commendably clear, but its type of thinking, — as- 
suming as it does the transcendentalist position in advance of all argument, — 
is of the kind described by Professor James as 'thin,' a kind which, in its more 
pronounced forms, is now happily becoming obsolete. B. H. Bode. 

The University of Illinois. 



